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THE QTJAKBK : A DKAMA IN ONE ACT. 1 

BT AUGUST VON KOTZEBUE. 

[August von Kotzebue, the dramatist, was born at Weimar, May 3, 
1761. During the period of the American Eevolution, he was a student 
at the University of Jena. He was in Paris about 1790, and filled a 
number of offices in the Eussian service. He Has assassinated at 
Mannheim, May 23, 1819, as a tool of the Holy Alliance, by the student, 
Karl Sand, a liberal enthusiast, who became enraged at the strong mon- 
archical sentiments of Kotzebue. Sand regarded himself in the light 
of a liberator of his race, much as did Charlotte de Corday, and suffered 
the penalty of execution afterward. 

Kotzebue was a prolific writer, and left over one hundred plays of 
more or less importance, besides a vast amount of political and other 
publications. He evidently shared the Continental interest in the 
progress of our Eevolutionary war, and the development of our Federal 
government. He may have learned some of his facts from the returning 
Hessians, after the close of the war. In 1792 his "Die Indianer in 
England," a comedy in three acts, was published in a French transla- 
tion at Brussels ; and " Kosmouh, or Die Indianer in Marseilles," another 
three-act comedy, was published in Paris in 1801. 

"The Quaker" is one of his minor plays, included in the forty-seven 
volumes necessary to contain his works. It must interest an American 
today, from the fact that it shows how well was understood the character 
of the Quaker by a German whose mode of thought must have been 
very diverse. "Walter" Mifflin is doubtless intended for Warner 
Mifflin, an interesting compilation of the facts of whose life has just 
been made by Miss Hilda Justice. 

The incident of Mifflin's interview with General Howe is founded on 
fact, and has been variously given, upon the authority of Hector St. 
John de Crevecceur, in his "Letters of an American Farmer." The 
spirit of the occasion is preserved by Kotzebue ; he has, of course, 
taken liberties with his characters in their family relations, but this is 
permissible to the poet, who is not writing history. The incident 
occurred during the British occupation of Philadelphia, in the early 
winter of 1777. A. M. G.] 

1 Translated by Amelia M. Gummere. 
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Dramatis Personal. 
The English General, Lord Howe. 
Lieutenant Howe, his son. 
His Adjutant. 
Walter Mifflin ~) 
Edward Mifflin I Quakers. 
Maria Milford J 

[The scene, laid in the period of the Revolution in Pennsylvania, at 
the English headquarters outside of Philadelphia, is the apartment of 
the General, which has a cabinet opening out from it.] 

Scene First. 
The General; his Adjutant. 

General (to the Adjutant, who has just entered). Well, 
Adjutant, no more news from my son ? 

Adjutant (shrugging his shoulders). Not yet. 

Gen. No trace of the whole detachment ? 

Adj. None. 

Gen. They should have returned to camp yesterday. 

Adj. So the order ran. 

Gen. I am afraid something has happened. 

Adj. Whence can danger come? No enemy's troops 
are near, and the whole neighborhood is only 
occupied by Quakers. 

Gen. But they too are men. 

Adj. Not quite. Smite one of them upon his cheek 
and he turns the other, imploring another blow. 

Gen. Even patience has its limits. Besides, this forag- 
ing is dangerous business, and I fear my son's 
daring. 

Adj. He is a brave youth. 

Gen. Often unrestrained. 

Adj. At his years 

Gen. (laughing). Yes, yes, Mr. Adjutant, men know how 
to console themselves, be they fools or knaves. 
Too old, too young, drunkenness, passion ; — these 
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are but excuses for foolish or evil doings. I could 
wish my son did not need such excuses, and yet I 
begin to fear that he does. 

Adj. In an enemy's country one allows himself many 
liberties. 

Gen. The enemy's country is God's earth, which one 
should never soil with crimes, and least of all 
this Pennsylvania. The only country in Amer- 
ica that has not robbed its aborigines, but was 
taken with their free consent. Perhaps the only 
country in the world wherein no curse rests 
upon the beginning of its rule. And yet I hear 
daily of excesses. 

Adj. The English soldier regards every inhabitant as a rebel 
against his Fatherland. That excites him, makes 
him wild. Yet but a few moments ago came an 
old Quaker into camp without a pass, whom I 
only protected from abuse by great exertion. 

Gen. What did he want ? 

Adj. He wishes to speak with your Excellency. I never 
yet saw a man who bore mockery and arrogance 
with such patience. 

Gen. Bring him in. (Exit Adjutant.) 

Gen. (Alone.) Did they mock him because of his calmness ? 
That is another inconsistency of men — that with 
the same lips they acknowledge and deride the 
teachings of their God. 

Scene Second. 

The General; Walter Mifflin; the Adjutant. 

Gen. "Who are you ? 
Mifflin. Walter Mifflin. 
Gen. A Quaker ? 
Miff. Yes, Friend Howe. 
Gen. Whence come you ? 
Miff. From County Kent. 
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Gen. What do you want ? 

Miff. To speak with thee. 

Adj. (Removing Mifflin's hat.) Shameful ! To say " thou " 
to the General ; to come into his presence with 
the hat on ! 

Mif. Your customs are strange to me. I have never seen 
a general before, but I know that every man is 
my brother. My hat I have all my life worn upon 
my head. It is a part of my clothing, and if I 
stood before a King, I should not remove it. 
Have I in this offended thee, Friend Howe 1 For 
that I am sorry. I wear my hat before God! 
"Why not before thee ? 

Gen. I know your customs. Give him back his hat. (The 
Adjutant obeys, and Mifflin replaces it.) 

Gen. Now speak. What is your standing ? 

Miff. I am a Quaker from the county of Kent. 

Gen. Who sent you here ? 

Miff. The Society of Friends. 

Gen. (Mocking.) A peasant. 

Miff. We are all alike among ourselves. 

Gen. What does the Society desire ? 

Miff. Thou knowest that we Friends mingle in no strife, 
and least of all with weapons. All men are our 
brothers, even you. You have come armed to 
us ; — we have not resisted. We gave you to eat 
and drink willingly ; that we do to all who are 
hungry or thirsty. Wherefore then do thy sol- 
diers plunder us ? 

(During this conversation, an orderly has 
entered and whispered a word in the Adjutant's 
ear. The latter goes out in much excitement.) 

Gen. You are rebels. 

Miff. Not at all. We obey the rulers that God has put 
over us. If He has allotted this power to you, we 
shall bear it and be silent. If thy King wishes to 
be our father, then he must not trample down his 
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children. This is all we ask; the rest we leave 

to God. 
Gen. Why are you come without a pass ? 
Miff. A man may go where he will. 
Gen. Even in time of war ? 
Miff. We recognize no war. 

Gen. Out of stubbornness, you create hindrances for your- 
selves. 
Miff. If we took passes from you, that would mean that we 

recognized the so-called rights of war, and that 

would be a sin. 
Gen. Strange reasons. 
Miff. If thou dost not approve them, despise them not, for 

they are founded upon righteousness, and the love 

of man. 
Gen. If you despise my protection, how can I vouch for no 

mischance ? 
Miff. What befalls me, I shall bear with patience and 

courage. 
Gen. And the source of this courage ? 
Miff. My faith, my conscience. 

Gen. But how, if I placed soldiers before your meeting- 
houses, and forbade an entrance upon pain of 

death ? 
Miff. If the spirit moved me, I should go. 
Gen. Even to death ? 
Miff. Yes. 

Gen. You hold yourselves as inspired ? 
Miff. Why not, Friend Howe ? All good thoughts come 

from God. That even the heathen knew, and 

Marcus Aurelius, and Epictetus. 
Gen. You are no peasant. 
Miff. A peasant from County Kent. 
Gen. You are a spy. 
Miff. No. 
Gen. Swear it. 
tiff. We do not swear. 
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Gen. Shall I trust your mere word ? 

Miff. Yes, for we never lie. 

Gen. In the shade of your trees, such sentiments might do 
for a little handful of men. For the government 
of a state, they are deadly ! 

Miff. I am not come, Friend Howe, to dispute with thee. 
We leave every man to his own belief. If in thy 
right hand thou must bear the sword, at least take 
in thy left the olive branch of mercy. It will 
bring thee honour if thy troops are not robbers. 

Gen. You speak insolently. 

Miff. I speak the truth. 

Gen. Has fate often proved your courage through sufferings? 

Miff. God has not yet shown me this mercy. 

Gen. And yet you believe yourself able to bear His prov- 
ings ? 

Miff. That I believe. 

Gen. Spiritual pride ! 

Miff. Far be it from me ! 

Scene Third. 
The foregoing ; the Adjutant. 
Adj. General, I bring a sad message. 
Gen. (Hastily.) My son ? 

Adj. Unfortunately, it concerns him. Collect yourself. 
Gen. I am a soldier. No speeches. 

Adj. The detachment has returned, but your son 

Gen. Well? 

Adj. He is left behind. 

Gen. Ha! My William! (Tries to compose himself.) 

Where ? How ? 
Adj. The Quakers have killed him ! 
Gen. The Quakers! 

Miff. Friend, thou art wrong. The Friends spill no blood. 
Adj. The soldiers are agreed. Still more, they have taken 

prisoner him who committed the deed upon your 

son. 
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Gen. The murderer of my son in my power ! 

Miff. But not a member of our Society. 

Gen. That we shall find out. You see, "Walter Mifflin, 
that this moment is unfavorable to your message. 
The next will show what I think of you and your 
Society, and how I shall treat you. Until then, 
you are my prisoner. 

Miff. I am a free man. 

Gen. "Without contradiction, you go into this cabinet and 
there await your fate. "Woe to you — woe to you 
all, if my son's blood cries to me for revenge ! 

Miff. Friend, be not precipitate. 

Gen. Go ; you are in my power. 

Miff. Only in the power of God. (Exit.) 

Gen. Now bring me the murderer. 

Adj. Why should you rend your heart by sight of him ? 

Gen. I must see him ! I must learn whether I may mourn 
my son. (Exit,the Adjutant. Continues, to himself.) 
A hard battle awaite me. I must dissever the father 
from the judge. Oh, "William, William ! Thy 
bloody shade shall see these hypocrites unmasked. 

Scene Fourth. 

The General ; Edward Mifflin ; the Adjutant. {Latter with a 
sword under his arm.) 

Gen. Thou art the murderer of my son ? 

JEdw. I am no murderer. 

Gen. Speak, what happened ? And speak the truth, by thy 
life. 

JEdw. I have never lied. In a quiet valley stood scattered 
houses, inhabited by industrious country folk. 
Yesterday, as morning broke, a cry woke me from 
my slumber. I leaped up ; I ran out ; the tones 
of terror came from a house near by, where dwelt 
my betrothed. I ran in, and others, awakened 
like myself, followed. The house was being 
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plundered by the soldiers. In a closed chamber 
near by I heard the screaming voice of my be- 
trothed. I burst open the door, and saw a young 
officer who sought to betray her unprotected 
innocence. Madness seized me ; I tore his sword 
from his side, he drew his pistol. In the moment 
that he sought to kill me, I struck him down. I 
am no murderer. 

Gen. (After a sorrowful pause.) Is this true ? 

Adj. (Shrugs his shoulders.) 

Gen. (Places hi3 hands before his face. After a pause, he 
speaks with shame and sorrow.) Where is my 
son's sword ? 

Adj. Here. 

Gen. (Takes it, sighing, and lays it on the table. Then 
turns to Edward.) Speak on. 

Mdw. My brethren had meantime armed themselves with 
whatever they could lay hands on. I joined them. 
In numbers, we did not equal them, but thieves 
are always cowards. They fled, we followed, I 
the first. Anger drove me too far. I was taken. 
Now thou knowest all. 

Gen. Young man, let us suppose you have acted honourably 
by hurrying to the rescue of your betrothed. 

Edw. Only suppose ? 

Gen. What can excuse you, when her danger was averted, 
for following the troops of my King with a weapon 
in your hand ? 

Edw. I did wrong before God. 

Gen. Are you a Quaker ? 

Edw. Yes. 

Gen. Have you followed the teachings of your sect ? 

Edw. No. 

Gen. Then are you doubly guilty. As a rebel, you stand 
before my judgment seat. You have borne arms 
against the King. You must die. 

Edw. I have deserved death. Not as a rebel, but as a 
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sinner before God. Thou art but the means of 

fulfilling His righteous judgment. Fulfil it. 
Gen. "What is your name ? 
Edw. Edward Mifflin. 

Gen. Mifflin ? How ? I know a Walter Mifflin. 
Edw. He is my father. 
Gen. Ha ! This revenge I had not looked for, but it is 

sweet ! Do you know where your father is at this 

moment ? 
Edio. He went to Philadelphia in order to take counsel 

with the brethren. 
Gen. He is here. 
Edw. Here? 

Gen. In the next chamber. 
Edw. Alas ! For the first time, I must shun my father's 

glance ! Yet no ; he will pity me. I shall leave 

the world with his blessing. Let me embrace my 

father's knees before I die ! 
Gen. Yes, you shall see him. Not alone shall I bear a 

father's sorrow. Eye for eye is your lesson, son 

for son. I shall hear his lamentations, see his 

tears, and his mourning shall lighten my own. 

(He opens the cabinet door.) Come out, Walter 

Mifflin. 

In the fifth scene, Walter Mifflin is introduced, and a 
touching reconciliation follows the son's explanation, after 
which, Howe remaining inflexible, the son is led out to die. 

The sixth scene, very brief, is a soliloquy of the General 
upon the greater degree of bravery required for moral 
struggles than to lead in battle. In the seventh, the Adju- 
tant hurriedly announces the return of the Lieutenant, 
desperately but not fatally wounded. He has come into 
camp upon a horse led by a young Quaker maiden, and 
seeks his father's forgiveness, and to be received again. The 
eighth scene unites the father and his son, who explains at 
length his experience, and his nursing and care at the 
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hands of the betrothed of Edward, Marie, and his mother. 
Fear lest his father suddenly punish his own supposed mur- 
derer brings him at the first possible moment, in the care of 
Marie, to the General. The latter sends for Edward 
Mifflin, and pronounces imprisonment and the loss of his 
sword as punishment upon the Lieutenant, who submits. 
Marie is sent for. 

In the interview between the General and Marie in the 
ninth scene, after questioning her for some time upon her 
life, belief and future (she being all the time under the 
impression that her lover is already dead) the General 
informs her that for her services to him and to his son, he 
grants pardon to Edward. She expresses her gratitude in 
a few lines of verse. 

Gott ist gross ! Gott ist gut ! 
Wenn fiber dir in Leidenstagen 
Schon die Wellen zusammen schlagen, 
Halt' am Glauben ! Fasse Math ! 
Gott ist gross ! Gott ist gut ! 

Scene Tenth. 
William; Edward. The foregoing. 

Gen, Come, young man, you are forgiven, and there stands 

your pious Marie. 
William. My father, permit me . I have severed the 

noble pair; through me shall they again be united. 

Marie! Benefactress of thine enemy! Thou 

forgavest me when I could not stammer out my 

thanks. Receive them now, and from my hand 

take back thy lover. 
Edw. Marie! 
Marie. (Giving him her hand, blushingly). I greet thee, 

Edward. 
Edw. I have sinned grievously against thee. 
Gen. (Laughing.) He ventured his life for her. 
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Marie. Not against me, Edward, but against God and the 

Friends. 
Edw. Repentance atones. 
Marie. Yes, Edward. 

Edw. Hold me no longer unworthy of thee. 
Mark. I have forgiven thee. 
Gen. "What people! Our young men would have been 

proud of such a deed, and our maidens of such a 

love. (Calls into the cabinet.) Walter Mifflin, 

come out. 

Scene Eleventh. 
Walter Mifflin. The foregoing. 

Gen. The storm is past, the sun shines. There stand our 

children. 
Walter Mifflin. Thy son still lives ? 
Gen. He lives. 

Miff. God be thanked. The guilt is the less. 
Gen. This good girl whom he insulted, has saved him. 
Miff. She has done her duty. 
Gen. And your wife's nursing saved him. 
Miff. She but obeyed the Gospel command. 
Gen. I give you your son's life. 
Miff. Friend, thou doest right. 
Gen. Inform your people that they shall henceforth remain 

undisturbed. 
Miff. Friend, this does thee honour. 
Gen. Even in your rejoicing, this calmness ? 
Miff. My heart rejoices, but in silence. 
Gen. Joy expressed, lightens the heart. 
Miff. We do not thus disturb ourselves, but are happy in 

quiet. 
Gen. Then depart in peace. 
Miff. Come, my daughter. 
Edw. Father, may I follow thee ? 
Miff. No, Edward Mifflin ; thou goest into solitude until 

God and the Friends have forgiven thee. 
vol. xxix. — 29 
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Edw. Marie, pray for me. 
Mark. "With bloody tears. 
Edw. I will suffer, but let me hope 



Miff. Hope, my son. (To the G-eneral.) Friend, farewell. 
Gen. Say to the Friends that I also pray for your son. 
Miff. I will tell them. 
Gen. And that I will care for him as a father until his 

return. 
Miff. I will tell them. 

Gen. Thy own request will support my words ? 
Miff. Kb. 

Gen. Strong man, give me your hand. 
Miff. Here is my hand. 
Gen. Could you but give me your strong faith with this 

band's pressure ! 
Miff. "Would God, my brother ! Then shouldst thou stand 

fast in sorrow or joy. Fare thee well ! And if 

thou comest into the County Kent, seek Walter 

Mifflin. 
Gen. God guide you. 

Miff. I hope He will ! Come, Marie. (Exit.) 
Gen. Ha ! what a people ! Could I conquer this half the 

world, should I be as happy as Walter Mifflin ? 

Finis. 



